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WANTED. 
ANTED.- YOUNG WOMAN OF GOOD 
appearance to assist in housekeeping where 
kitchen help is kept. One who is willing to live in 


Onoro Lake near Sanford, Florida. 


Persons wishing a desirable location for a win- 
ter home, and those thinking of spending the com- 
ing season away from the rigors of the North, 
may find something to suit them in this beautiful 
lake region. For further information, address 


GEO. L. MARIS, Sanford, Fla. 


No. 2, this office. 


R. A. B., this office. 





ANTED.— BY ELDERLY FRIEND, POSI- 

tion as companion to semi-invalid, would 

assist with light duties, and sewing. Address 
No. 3, this office. 


The Man and His Watch —s 


ANTED.— BY EXPERIENCED NURSE, 

middle aged Friend, an engagement. High- 

est reference, moderate terms. Aged and nervous 

a specialty.>* No objection to country. Mrs. Ara- 
bell Bell, 2433 Aspen St., Phila. 


The man who selects good works in 
buying a watch will seldom miss a 
train or an appointment. ; 
We sell only the dependable kind 
of watches, at right prices—and 
have been selling them for nearly 


ANTED-— A YOUNG LADY AS COMPAN- 
“ion and assistant, in a small femily; no 
children; other help kept. Location Phila., sub- 
urb. State age, experience, if any, and 
expected. Address Suburb, this office. 


a century. 


GEO. C. CHILD 
Watchmaker and Jeweler 
20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1810. 


WANTED.— BY AN EXPERIENCED WO- 
__ man of middle-age, connected with Friends, 
Position as companion to elderly or invalid lady or 


Address C. H. H., this office. 








for general work in Friend’s family of three 
city. Steam and trolley cars within short distance. 


pleasant home and nice surroundings for right 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 





PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 


150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends Meeting House. 
Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


The latest models in the 
more moderate shapes. 


<a . ‘ : 
We solicit - age all the year. Home comforts. Fine mountain 
view. Elizabeth P. Evans. 
LARGE ROOMS, COMMUNICATING 
or single. Well located Good table. 
EL 


LEN K. LEEDOM, 
1618 Green St. Phila. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


BE PR 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORE 
Invoice $5000. Yearly Sales $12,000, principally 
Cash. Will reduce stock if desired. Va. town of 
150, two miles from R. R., located in thickly set- 
tled and prosperous farming & dairy section- 
Friends community, both branches having meet- 
ing houses in the town. Modern store-house 
built in 1908. Exceptionally good country tand. 
Other particulars cheerfully furnished. Address 
WEST A. PEARSON, Box 8, Lincoin, Va. 


| ‘THREE UNFURNISHED ROOMS TO ADULTS 







BINDER 


1734 COLUMBIA AVENUE 





E. 








for care of house. References exchanged. 
Owner. 616 N. 5th St., Phila. 


adults and girlof 12, in Hatboro, Pa., 16 miles from | 


| 
| 


the country twenty miles from Phila. Address | 


ANTED.— BY A GRADUATE OF MRS. 

__ Wan Kirk’s Kindergarten Training Schoola | 
position as Kindergarten teacher or assistant toa | 
Kindergartener. Can play the piano. Address | 


to assist in care of house where other help is kept. | 


WANTED.— A RELIABLE, CAPABLE GIRL 


Methodist, Baptist and Episcopal Churches. A | 
_ Address, A. S. Mitchell, Box 111, Hatboro | 
a. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Philadelphia, 521 N. Fair Oaks Ave. Open | 
















AROUND THE WORLD 


Small party will sail from New York 
November 28. Six months. Write for 
particulars. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 North 19th St. Philadelphia 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 (& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 





YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 


APARTMENTS 
WN. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts. Phila. 
Excellent Accomodations for Transient 
and PermanentGuests. 
Single rooms and Suites 
newly furnished, modern conveniences, 
efficient service, terms on application 


25c. MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE 25c. 
(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 5.40 to 7 p. m. 
Visiting Friends should make the Asso- 
ciation rooms their head-quarters 





New Booklets. 


OLD FOES WITH NEW 
FACES. Just out. A pamplet on 
the issues of the present campaign, 
by Isaac Roberts. Price 10c., 12 
copies for $1.00. 


THE CITY OF PENN. A 


"brief but complete account of the 


history of Philadelphia from 1683 
to 1908. Only 12c. post paid. 


REX. A pretty little story of 
a lion, by May Yearsley. Price 25c. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager, 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
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SniGiz SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM, 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 
Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 


ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 


teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to | 


register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth a a. 





Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for entalegus 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepay 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re | 


ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day on NiauT 


PHILADELPHIA 


Second House 
from Beach 


THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H, FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle. 


1515 Walnut St., 


| J. Linden Heacock 


3 Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila 


Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principa! 


| oe Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 

Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


Martin Academy 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. 
Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory 
Departments. 


For catalogues apply to 
JAMES N. RICHARDSON, A. B., Principal 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


‘ae DIAMENT & co. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
Phila., Pa. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in are 
Telephones : D. & A., 
Sdauds s Keystone, 20-18 





Oscar M. Hokansos 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila 


That $5.00 Watch 


of ours is the best 
watch value ever 
offered for $5.00. 
Solid nickel case, 
open face, thin mod- 
el, guaranteed. A 
neat looking and re- 
liable timekeeper. 


RIGGS & BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


Be good, to the bottom, and you will see that 
those about you will become good to the same de- 
gree. Nothing is more infallible than this reply 
of the neighbor to the secret cry of the heart. 
—MAETERLINCK. 


DEAF. 


[This poem is from “Half a Hundred Thoughts in 
Rhyme,” the Winona Publishing Co., Chicago. The writer 
is a young Californian. The friend who sends it suggests 
that it is interesting to compare this sonnet with Milton’s 
“On His Blindness.’’] 


My world of sound by silence now is bound; 

In vain it tries to wake my listening ear: 

The music that I loved and voices dear 

Are stilled; and I, to make my life redound 

To that high calling which in man is found, 

Reach out and long for power, lest days grow drear 

And I, at last, find life is wasted here. 

What may I do with days devoid of sound? 

Shall He who formed the ear not hear my prayer? 

Will He not break these fetters, or give power 

To do His pleasure; make my life-work fair? 

What if I trust Him in each passing hour? 

I’ll find, when these my restless doubtings cease, 

That life, though it be silent, may have peace. 
—Emma Schrader. 


WOMEN AND THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 
A writer in the School Journal says: 


“President Thomas of Bryn Mawr, in an ad- 
dress delivered at Boston recently, on the occa- 
sion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumni, brought definitely 
into consciousness a number of important ques- 
tions in the education of women; but nothing that 
she said was of more importance than the refer- 
ence made to the lack of opportunities for train- 
ing teachers in connection with the women’s col- 
leges. Only in Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, and Bar- 
nard can this training now be secured. She calls 
not only for the establishment of a graduate 
school of philosophy in each of the colleges, but 
also for a purely graduate school of education 
connected with a small practice school. It is 
strange that this phase of development has been 
so slow, and it is to be hoped that the present im- 
pulse may lead to a speedy accomplishment of 
this very desirable advance.” 

The demand for graduate schools of education 
is undoubtedly growing, as witness the increas- 
ing enrollment in the School of Pedagogy of the 
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New York University. The courses there lead 
to the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees in Pedagogy, 
and the majority of the men and women who at- 
tend are teachers who are fitting themselves for 
positions as principals, supervisors or superin- 
tendents; in fact, experience in teaching is re- 
quired of all candidates for degrees. But post- 
graduate departments of education do not meet 
the needs of those who have to take up teaching 
as a means of livelihood on leaving college, and 
they tend to improve the quality of teaching only 
indirectly. On the other hand, undergraduate 
courses in education such as the General Confer- 
ence Committee on Education is working to es- 
tablish at Swarthmore, will supply the schools 
with trained teachers and the graduates with a 
profession. Very few of those who have to teach 
can afford the extra years of preparation required 
by the graduate school. The Swarthmore idea 
also includes laboratory work in practice schools, 
but it is more practical and immediately helpful 
than the graduate school idea. 

New York City. EDWARD B. RAWSON. 


A FRIENDS’ MEETING IN LONDON. 


In marked contrast to the noise and hurly- 
burly of last evening, London seemed very quiet 
this Sabbath morning, the sweet tones of the 
bells awaking one to the sense of another day. 

Rather hidden away in St. Martin’s Lane, very 
near the splendid Trafalgar Square, is Friends’ 
Westminster Meeting House. 

It is not an ancient building, having been 
erected when the site of an older house was taken 
for city improvements. On entering the meet- 
ing-house one is struck by a sense of beauty. 
Nearly the entire interior, including the arched 
ceiling, is finished in dark wood. The seating 
capacity is about 300. 

Entering rather early, the writer found two 
men present and took a seat on the opposite side. 
Soon he was approached by an attendant, who 
suggested that he would feel more at home on the 
“men’s side.” The suggestion was adopted and 
he selected this time a bench toward the front 
and running parallel to the aisle, which he learned 
afterwards was called the “Parliamentary 
Bench,” as John Bright and other members of 
Parliament were accustomed to sit there. 

The hour of meeting was not too well observed, 
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but finally there gathered 24 men and 35 women. 
There were no children present, but among the 
company were several young people. At the head 
of the meeting sat Prof. Sylvanus Thompson, 
well-known to many in America. With him were 
two Friends, James G. Alexander and Francis 
Wm. Fox. There were no women in the gallery. 

After a few moments of quiet, Sylvanus Thomp- 
son appeared in supplication and was followed 
after a brief period of silence by Robert Braith- 
waite and several others. Nearly all touched on 
the same subject, the Lord’s Supper, showing its 
spiritual meaning and its relation to service. 

The meeting closed by the announcement that 
Preparative Meeting would immediately follow, 
and all were invited to remain, and nearly every- 
one did so. 

The meeting for business was conducted very 
much as with us and it sounded quite natural to 
hear the familiar excuses when representatives 
were being appointed. One query only was read, 
not answered, and the silence which followed the 
reading was broken by words of prayer. As the 
wording of the query is rather different from 
ours of like import, a copy may be of interest: 

Do you maintain strict integrity in all your 
transactions in trade, and in your other outward 
concerns ? 

After meeting finally concluded there were 
greetings among those present, nearly all of whom 
live miles away and yet are careful to attend. 
Helpful mission work is conducted on the prem- 
ises for the children and young people of the 
neighborhood, which is in the heart of London. 

During the winter the usual attendance is twice 
that of to-day. 


Sept. 13, 1908. O. EDWARD JANNEY. 


SANCTUARIES FOR NATIVE FLORA. 
[From the London Friend.] 

At the conference of delegates of correspond- 
ing societies of the British Association, a paper 
was read by Mary Hobson, delegate from the Bel- 
fast Naturalists’ Field Club, on “The Best Means 
of Providing Sanctuaries for our Native Flora 


and Fauna.’ The conference was presided over 
by Professor’H. A. Miers, F. R. S., who compli- 
mented Mrs. Hobson on her paper. An animated 
discussion followed. 

The lecturer said there was a great outcry on 
the part of scientists against the professional 
bird-catcher and the woman who had the wings 
of wild and often rare birds in her hat; and the 
former quite overlooked the fact that while one 
class took the commoner sorts, the so-called scien- 
tific person was appropriating every rare egg, 
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bird, plant, etc. It was high time that the various 
societies should discourage much needless collect- 
ing and loss of life. It was unlikely that County 
Councils and other bodies in Ireland could help in 
providing sanctuaries, but owners of demesnes 
should be asked to help by fencing in small areas 
within their borders. 


THREE HILL-TOWNS OF TUSCANY. 
I, VITERBO. 

The summer tourist must of necessity miss a 
great deal of the picturesque and interesting as 
he is hurried through Italy. A few days spent 
in three of the hill-towns of Tuscany yielded so 
much of both that perhaps you would like to 
hear of them. Viterbo, as its name (from vetus 
urbs) implies, has been a town of some import- 
ance for many centuries. Fifty miles north of 
Rome, it lies on high ground nearly 1100 feet 
above tide-level and commands a fine view from 
every side. To the north on the top of a high 
peak and perhaps eight miles away as the bird 
flies, is perched Montefiascone with its dome and 
its perpendicular walls, brown and rugged. To 
the south, rise the peaks of the Ciminian forest, 
the old battle-ground of Roman and Etruscan. 
From other points, the eye ranges over one of 
the most fertile, populous, and interesting plains 
of Tuscany. Viterbo is a small town compared 
with the ancient city. It seems to have shrunk 
with age; portions of the old walls are still to 
be seen across the valley and between them and 
the city of to-day are well-tilled and fruitful vine- 
yards and market gardens. In the Middle Ages, 
Viterbo played a prominent part in Church his- 
tory, being the residence of the popes for some 
time. It still contains the old palace, recently 
restored,—the scene of three papal elections be- 
tween the years 1271 and 1281. Echoes of the 
old city are to be heard, too, in English history 
and Italian literature, as it is recorded that a 
prince of the royal blood of England was mur- 
dered before the altar of one of its churches, and 
thus was given to Dante another infamous deed 
to record and another assassin to put into the 
seventh region of his Inferno. 


The city has its patron saint, Rosa, whose shriv- 
elled and blackened remains preserved in a church 
dedicated to her memory are not allowed to rest 
in peace; but, enclosed in a sort of tower sixty 
feet high, are brought out every year on the 3rd 
of September and carried through the streets in 
a triumphal procession on the shoulders of fifty- 
six men. This ceremony and the festa connected 


| . 


| with it attract many strangers to Viterbo, curious 
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sight-seers as well as pious pilgrims, and the city 
reaps a rich harvest from the visitors. 

Running from each side of the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele, the principal thoroughfare, are streets 
so dark and narrow that it seems as if the arches 
thrown across them must have been built to keep 
the houses of one side from toppling over against 
those of the other. These by-streets are very pic- 
turesque, but often so forbidding that a stranger 
hesitates to trace them. Many an old stone stair- 
way on the outside of a house, leading to the 
second-floor, is used as the family living-room. 
There the vegetables are prepared for the next 
meal, the children play on the steps or in the 
street below, the women sew or knit or gossip 
with their neighbors. Viterbo tries to be a clean 
city but with very indifferent success. In the 
afternoon, when we went out after our rest, we 
found the streets still wet from their daily wash- 
ings; but, as there were no side-walks and the 
water had been used freely, the result was not 
very satisfactory to foot passengers. The Hotel 
Grande, facing a large square near the city gate 
at the northern end of the town, is an imposing 
structure calculated by its appearance to frighten 
off travellers of modest means ;—but the granite 
pillars are only stucco, the broad halls seem al- 
most deserted and the transient guest is made 
very welcome and is well served at a moderate 
cost. Perhaps, in the season it would be different. 
The military band played in the evening in the 
square; and we sat on the balcony in company 
with one of the Johns Hopkins professors and 
his wife enjoying the music, which they said 
would be considered fine anywhere. The next 
morning we four took a cab and rode about three 
miles out of the town to the little hamlet, Bag- 
naia, and the Villa Lante, which we had been 
advised to see by all means. It is the summer 
residence of a wealthy noble, and its garden, a 
typical Italian garden, is justly celebrated for its 
beauty. A nominal fee admitted us to the estate 
but it was only on presentation of our visiting 
cards that we were allowed to enter the garden; 
where, after being greeted by a member of the 
family, we wandered at will, accompanied by one 
of the old servants who pointed out any beauties 
which had escaped our attention. The walks 
bordered with box and the flower-beds too sym- 
metrical to suit modern American taste are all 
kept with the greatest care. The flowers are very 
much such as we would see at home,—roses, 
dahlias, and petunias; but I missed the fragrant 
heliotrope. The most interesting feature of the 
whole garden, however, is a mountain stream 
which has been harnessed for the pleasure of the 
Dukes of Lante and their guests. Entering at the 
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highest point of a hill that makes a beautiful back- 
ground for the whole, it falls in a cascade, then 
feeds a fountain, then runs through fantastic 
troughs, then forms other cascades and other 
fountains until it reaches the level of the garden, 
fringing everything as it goes with maiden-hair 
fern and delicate green mosses. 
ELLEN H. E. PRICE. 
(To be continued.) 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER. 

The branch of the Society of Friends generally 
and erroneously designated “Hicksite’ had no 
official periodical until 1838, or some ten years 
after the Separation. The Friend, the journal- 
istic exponent of the conservatives, had been in 
existence since 1828. Before its appearance 
there was no Friends’ paper in America. So for 
ten years our particular Society had no paper 
for the promulgation of its views, the defence of 
its principles, or the publishing of the proceed- 
ings of its annual gatherings at the centers of 
its six Yearly Meetings, which was certainly plac- 
ing it at great disadvantage in view of the con- 
tinued attacks being made upon it by enemies and 
critics. I have before me the first volume of the 
Friends’ Intelligencer, started to fill this want. 
It was published by Isaac T. Hopper, of New 
York, and edited by James S. Gibbons, but where 
it was printed was not stated, for there is no 
official card showing this in the bound edition. 
The first issue is dated Fourth month 2nd, 1838, 
and the volume closes Seventh month Ist, 1839, in 
twenty-four numbers with 464 pages. Bound 
with this are publications printed along with the 
regular editions in instalments of a few pages 
each, making 300 pages more under the headings 
of “Brief Remarks on Charges recently brought 
against Friends,” “The Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem,” and the “Life of Thomas Ellwood.” The 
last two are reprints from London editions, and 
are paged and otherwise prepared for separate 
binding. From present standpoints the publica- 
tion of these seems a misappropriation of time 
and energy, and particularly as they were 
already in print. Not content with this, and 
while in stress for means to carry on the work, 
the management promise in the next volume a 
reprint of the works of Isaac Penington. 

The first number of the new paper begins with 
a lengthy editorial, in which it is stated that there 
are 70,000 or 80,000 members of the Society of 
Friends in the United States without means of 
intercommunication. Its main mission will be 
to endeavor to eliminate our most trying sins, 
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Intemperance and Slavery, and minor but promi- 
nent evils. The Intelligencer will be a Religious 
and Eclectic Journal as well as a newspaper, in 
which will be disseminated the proceedings of 
Congress, foreign news and the doings of our busi- 
ness meetings, annual, and also of the subordin- 
ates when of sufficient interest. From the way 
the latter are ignored they certainly were of little 
import. 

Further referring to the supplements printed 
in the regular issues of the Intelligencers I would 
say that they were to be compiled under the head- 
ing of “Friends’ Complex Magazine,” an odd 
name, but doubtless to distinguish it from a simi- 
lar issue of The Friend, with which there natur- 
ally seems to have been some rivalry. The IJn- 
telligencer claims that The Friend’s compilations 
are unfair, and to substantiate this prints a criti- 
cism of an unfavorable nature from the “Mis- 
cellaneous Repository,” a literary paper of the 
time. 


There is no sign of advertising patronage in 
the bound volume before me, but I see indications 
from an erticle on ‘Friends’ Boarding Schools” 
that the institutions named were advertised on 
the covers of the Intelligencer. Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting seems to have had nothing to do 


with its publication, nor even with its oversight, 


even indirectly. We see no signed articles, ex- 
cept where the editor, James S. Gibbons, replies 
to what J. J. Gurney says, “that the only Friends’ 
meeting house in New York is at Henry street,” 
when there are two others which had long been 
established, but which then were under control of 
the Hicksite branch. We see throughout the 
paper pathetic and complaining appeals to 
Friends for subscriptions, which, from their repe- 
tition, must have availed but little. The pages 
were in single column of less than four by seven 
inches, and numbered sixteen to the issue, which 
was semi-monthly until Second month Ist, 1839, 
when it was a monthly to the close of the volume. 
After Third month list there were 32 pages, un- 
stitched and uncovered. Where the advertise- 
ments were placed then is not evident, but per- 
haps that branch of the income was lost. In the 
announcement towards the close of the first vol- 
ume that a second would be published, despite the 
discouragement from lack of support, it states 
that the Intelligencer will be issued semi-month- 
ly, as at first. The latter numbers had been of 
32 pages, unstitched and uncovered, showing that 
these previous numbers had covers. To place the 
paper within the reach of all, the price was to be 
reduced from $3.00 to $2.00 per year, and the 
postage would also be less, in fact merely nom- 
inal, one cent under 100 miles, and a half cent 
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more over that distance, on which inducements 
a strong appeal is made to Friends for further 
support, that the Intelligencer might not go out 
of existence. The editor announced that he would 
try the experiment one more year of publishing a 
paper for the Society’s benefit and hoped Friends 
would come to the rescue, and concluded: “Can 
they not shake off their apathy and through a 
little exertion give a lasting impulse to the in- 
tellectual, social, moral and spiritual interests of 
our people? Or would they rather to the end of 
life employ their precious time in gathering 
around themselves a superfluity of luxuries than 
enjoy the higher and better privileges of the im- 
mortal mind?” And thus did the promoters of 
the Friends’ Intelligencer plead, reason and make 
sacrifices of time and money to the attainment of 
the most unselfish ends. They claimed a member- 
ship of 80,000 from which they ought to get a 
sufficiency of subscribers to place their paper on 
a solid foundation, but they were certainly too 
optimistic in their numerical calculations. They 
must have included all under the name of Friends 
in America, for the branch they represented 
could not have numbered over 35,000. Still, with 
the subscription list available from this many, 
the Intelligencer should not have been in such 
sort straits. And yet, in later times, when I re- 
member how few of our Society in my immediate 
neighborhood were subscribers, if other Friendly 
sections were but similarly represented, I do not 
wonder at the despondency of Editor Gibbons and 
his father-in-law, Hopper. But perhaps “they 
wore their hearts upon their sleeves” more than 
the management have since, and let their public 
more into their confidence. 

Among the selections embodied in the first 
volume, some of them merely didactical, there are 
numerous original articles; none of them signed 
except by such old time “noms-de-plume” as 
“Clarkson,” “Querist,” “Amicus,” “A Friend to 
Youth,” “A Friend to Order and Consistency,” 
“A Friend,” etc., while one correspondent drops 
into Latin, and signs himself “Amator Pacis.” 
The typographical make-up of the paper is excep- 
tionally good. 

I have mentioned a second volume of the first 
efforts to supply our branch of the Society of 
Friends with an official journal, which was un- 
doubtedly started, but I have been unable to find 
it. It would naturally be in such libraries as that 
of the Friends’ Intelligencer and the George 
School, where the late Howard M. Jenkins en- 
deavored to place a complete series, but it is at 
neither place. The next volume is that of 1844, 
which is in quarto form, with three columns to a 
page. The Intelligencer appears to have run on 
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uninterruptedly from that time to the present. 

The number of Fifth month Ist, 1839 gives an 
account of the Proceedings of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting. This was held as heretofore from the 
9th to the 14th of the Fourth month, inclusive. 
Before the Separation the session was from the 
20th of Fourth month to the 25th. At the present 
gathering it was decided to change the time to a 
period beginning on the Second-day following 
the second First-day in the Fifth month. 

A proposition came up from Caln Quarterly 
Meeting that the Sixth Query should embrace the 
products of slave labor, and should consider such 
as prize goods, but there was sufficient conserva- 
tism in the meeting to oppose the change. The 
discussion was then dropped, but was again 
taken up, when simple abstention from such 
products was advised. 


The cause of Temperance and the oppression 
practiced towards the Indians aroused much in- 
terest and sympathy. On the last question a 
Memorial to Congress was decided on, and it was 
recommended that $500 be placed in the hands of 
a standing committee whose appointment was 
suggested in the interest of “our brothers of the 
forest.” The Cherokees, from their cruel exile 
from Georgia to the Far West, called for the 
greatest sympathy. The clerks of the Yearly 
Meeting at this time were Deborah F. Wharton 
and Benjamin Price, the signatures coming in 
this order. It does not state where the Meeting 
was held, but in all probability the Women’s was 
at Green Street and the Men’s at Cherry Street, 
after the erection of the last named meeting- 
house, previous to which it was held in a tempor- 
ary building, on a lot on Fourth street, below 
Green. This was 45 by 100 feet and would seat 
1500 persons. The meeting house on Cherry 
Street below Fifth was finished in the early part 
of 1828. At the succeeding Yearly Meeting, there 
was a change made; the women meeting in the 
new house and the men at Green street. As these 
buildings were several blocks apart, the trans- 
mission of messages between the two meetings in- 
volved trouble and delay. No allusion to the Sep- 
aration, which about this time was causing so 
much trouble in relation to the division of prop- 
erty, seems to have been made at this meeting, 
so far as we can learn from this number of the 
Intelligencer. 

The literary character of the paper is indicated 
by such articles as “The Laws of Honor,” “The 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella” (continued), 
“The Destruction of Jerusalem,” “The Duel be- 
tween Cilly and Graves,” and similar lay subjects, 
page after page being devoted to them, to the 
exclusion of matter better adapted to such a pa- 
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per, such as we now see in its successor. There 
are also long articles on Grammar and Phren- 
ology; the latter disputative, in which unknown 
writers have continued letters pro and con. Be- 
tween them are articles more relative to such a 
paper, as the “Persecution of Friends by the 
Dutch of New York” and on “Temperance” and 
“Slavery,” all of which take up much of a too 
Scant space. Each number has its “Current 
News” pages, and in the latter half of the volume 
are sections under the heading of “The Youths’ 
Intelligencer.” The management showed a con- 
scientious endeavor to give old and young inter- 
esting and entertaining matter to draw their 
minds away from works of fiction and the too 
worldly newspapers of the day. 

Much space is devoted to an article on the con- 
clusions of Professor Dungleson, of Jefferson 
College, that the Negro, so far as his brains, 
nerves and other characteristics are concerned, 
can equalize himself with the white man in the 
struggle for life. The decision was that, “give the 
African the same opportunities with the Caucas- 
ian and he would arrive at the same mental, 
moral and intellectual standards. The story of 
the Negro being simply an advanced stage of 
monkeyhood, is manufactured in the slave market 
to prove that the Negro is divinely intended for 
slave and servant to the end of time.” 


T. L. KENDERDINE. 
(To be continued) 


HOPE AND EVOLUTION. 

The general effect of the whole evolutionary de- 
velopment of the last fifty years upon the phil- 
osophy of life of civilized man has been a hopeful 
one. The old theology pointed man to a race his- 
tory in which he was represented as having fallen 
from a high estate to a low one. The philosophy 
of evolution encourages him to believe that, not- 
withstanding the limitations which come from a 
brute ancestry, his course has been upward, and 
he looks forward to-day hopefully and confident- 
ly to a like development in the future. 

In The Atlantic. H. S. Pritchett. 


Quakerism is in many ways an anomaly, but 
its central doctrine of “inner light” is a rock 
upon which the religious free-thinkers may rest 


secure. It is a splendid proclamation that within 
each of us a light lightens the conscience and 
is a more certain guide along our way than 
formulary, ex-cathedra pronouncement, or bib- 
lical interpretation —Samuel P. Hobson, of Eng- 
land, in The International Socialist Review (Chi- 
cago), for Ninth Month, 1908, 
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was ushered into the Cherry Street meeting, pre- 
sided over by President Swain, where the same 
address was repeated. Before introducing the 
Catholic representative, the chairman read a let- 


| ter from Archbishop Ryan regretting that he 
could not be present. 


Russell H. Conwell, speaking for the Baptists, 
said that only two communities in colonial days 


| offered freedom to the Baptists, the Quaker col- 
| ony founded by William Penn and the Catholic 


yl colony founded by Lord Baltimore, and that no 


| one could read the story of William Penn without 
| learning lessons of toleration. 


AS PRESENTED BY MINISTERS OF MANY RELIGIOUS | 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Street Meeting Houses on Third-day evening of | 


Founders’ Week, in Philadelphia, was felt by 
Friends and Churchmen to be in some respects 
the most wonderful religious meeting ever held. 
In a row on the highest seats of a house built by 
a sect that was despised and persecuted 225 
years ago, were seated prominent ministers of 
sixteen religious denominations. At the right of 
the chairman, Isaac H. Clothier, sat a Catholic 
Monsignor, with red cap and sash and at his 
left a Jewish Rabbi; at one end sat a Unitarian 
and at the other a Universalist; and in between 
were white and colored Methodist Bishops, 
and ministers representing the Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Episcopalian, Lutheran, Presby- 
terian and Reformed Churches, the Disciples, 
the Mennonites, and both branches of the 
Society of Friends. All these had come to give 
their individual answers to the question, “What 
is William Penn’s contribution to religious liberty ?’’ 

This meeting had its origin in the Religious 
Committee appointed for Founders’ Week by the 
city authorities. At first, the only Friend on this 
committee was Nathaniel Richardson, with whom 
the idea of the meeting originated; afterwards 
Henry W. Wilbur’s name was added to the 
committee. The arrangements for the meeting 
were admirable. No more tickets were given out 
than there are seats in the two houses. The Race 
Street house was filled before 7.30; at 7.45 those 
who had no tickets were admitted to the Cherry 
Street house, which was so full that many stood 
during the entire evening. 

After the chairman’s opening address, which 
was given last week, the speakers were in- 
troduced in the alphabetical order of the churches 
they represented, and each one, as he finished, 





Monsignor Kieran said the Catholics hold the 
Founder’s memory in deep reverence, for Penn- 
sylvania was the only place in the British Col- 
onies where Catholics could enjoy religious lib- 
erty, after the Protestants took possession of 


The William Penn meeting in Race and Cherry | their own colony, Maryland. 


Levi J. Coppin, the colored bishop, said that 
Philadelphia was not only the birthplace of 
American liberty but the birthplace of the move- 
ment to free the Negro slave, for as early as 1688, 
the Friends of Pennsylvania protested against 
slavery; and the Friends were among the first to 
teach that Negroes were not merely higher forms 
of animals, but human beings with immortal 
souls. 

Edwin Wilbur Rice admitted that the New 
England Congregationalists were not willing to 
grant to others the religious liberty they desired 
for themselves, but said that while the Quakers 
refrained from war and persecution they were 
not entirely peaceful, for their words were drawn 
swords. 

L. G. Batman said that the Disciples hold in 
common with Friends the belief that every indi- 


| vidual may have direct communion with God, and 


ascribed it largely to Penn’s influence that this 
belief is so widely accepted to-day. 

Floyd W. Tomkins, representing the Episco- 
palians, said that William Penn believed in re- 
ligious liberty but not in religious license. 
“What this day needs, is more strong, sturdy, 
freedom-loving men—men who can stand up for 
righteousness in the face of all opposition, men 
who can refuse high things and high places for 
the sake of a principle” 

At this point the Mayor of the City came into 
the meeting, was introduced, and made a brief 
address. 

Rabbi Krauskopf, having just read the life of 
William Penn for the first time, now fully real- 
ized the debt the Jews owed him. When every 
country despised and every country persecuted 
them, Penn threw open his arms and welcomed 

(Continued on page 643 after Supplement.) 
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them to Pennsylvania. He hoped that Penn’s ex- 
ample and Philadelphia’s celebration would help 
countries in the Old World to cast off the bond- 
age of bigotry and accept the absolute freedom 
that has made this country so great. 

George A. Barton, representing the other 
branch of Friends, spoke of the great number of 
religious sects that were drawn to Pennsylvania 
by its religious freedom, and of the distrust they 
had for one another because of the persecution 
in the old country; he said they had not yet 
learned to get together to work up a unity of 
civic pride such as exists in other cities. He 
hoped that this meeting would do much toward 
tearing down the spiritual aloofness among the 
many creeds, and that all would work together, 
not only for religious brotherhood, but for social 
and industrial justice. 

Henry W. Wilbur spoke for our branch of 
Friends. He said: “In so far as the early 
Friends had any theology it naturally tended to 
religious liberty. They denied that there was 
any divine favoritism, and affirmed that all men 
had in them a measure of the Divine Spirit. If 
God reveals himself inwardly and individually to 
every human spirit; if the law of mathematics 
holds good in the vast concerns of the spiritual 
universe; if here as elsewhere the whole is still 
equal to the sum of all of its parts, then it will 
take the united revelation of all souls to repre- 
sent the sum of God’s revealed will and ways to 
men. We may therefore conclude that every re- 
ligious system, and the choice spirits of every 
faith, have made their contribution to the sum of 
spiritual truth. Such was the religious and logic- 
al basis of the broad spirit of liberty which 
Penn applied in founding his commonwealth.” 

Edwin Heyl Delk, a Lutheran minister, told 
how he came to Philadelphia from Virginia, a 
little boy at the close of the Civil War, and for 
years attended the Friends’ school at Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, and of course the meeting on 
Fourth-days, where he listened to the ministry of 
Lucretia Mott and others. He said: “My father 
was a rebel slave owner in Virginia. I had 
prejudices, but the Friends, by their gentle teach- 
ing, erased them all. I thank God that the highest 
figure in Philadelphia is a statue of William Penn, 
and pray that his spirit may always guide this 
city in its way to greatness.” 

N. B. Grubb said that his mother was a Hol- 
land Mennonite, that the Mennonites of Holland 
stood for the same thing as the Quakers of Eng- 
land, and that among these people the name of 
Penn had always commanded the highest rever- 
ence. 

Bishop Bristol spoke of the Methodists and 
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Quakers as representing opposite religious ex- 
tiemes, it being popularly supposed that one could 
not worship without silence and the other without 
noise. He spoke with an enthusiasm that was 
contagious, and his hearers smiled when he 
pounded the gallery rail to emphasize his re- 
marks. He said that only within the last ten 
years had modern nations seriously considered 
such international arbitration as William Penn 
advocated 225 years ago. He would have America 
preserve her soul by following the teachings of 
Penn and leading the world in the great move- 
ment for peace. 

W. H. Roberts said that Presbyterians and 
Friends alike accept the sovereignty of God and 
teach that the children of God are entitled to 
equal rights, politically, socially and religiously. 
He felt that the people of Philadelphia should re- 
joice that their city was founded by a man of such 
breadth and power. 

C. J. Musser, of the Reformed Church, felt sure 
that if William Penn could look down upon the 
people of his city, nothing else that took place 
during Founders’ Week would so rejoice his heart 
as this union in spirit and purpose of so many 
different churches. 

Charles E. St. John, representing the Unitar- 
ians, quoted Penn’s motto, “We must give free- 
dom what we ask.” Working on this principle 
Penn founded this colony as a refuge for all. The 
speaker hoped that in the spirit of Penn the dif- 
ferent religious sects would all unite in giving 
to freedom what it asks of them. 

The last speaker was E. C. Sweetser, who 
spoke for the Universalists. He characterized 
William Penn as a great statesman, philosopher, 
philanthropist and reformer, and said that in 
enunciating his doctrine Penn proved himself to 
be “above everything else a Christian and a 
faithful follower of the Crucified One.” 

Before separating, the large audience rose and 
stood for a few moments in perfect silence. This 
was a fitting close of a meeting whose unity in 
variety was characterized by a comparison made 
by one of the speakers, who said: “The different 
religious sects are like a diamond, whose many 
faces glow with the light from one burning 
heart.” ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


A considerable desire has been manifested, by 
Friends and others, that the proceedings of the 
Religious Meeting described in the foregoing re- 
port shall be put in permanent form. We are, 
therefore, glad to announce that arrangements 
are being made for the publication of a full and 
carefully revised account of the proceedings, of 
which further notice will be given hereafter. 
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FRIENDS IN HARRISBURG. 

On Second-day evening, Tenth month fifth, 
fourteen Friends of Harrisburg and vicinity met 
at the home ot A. Elwyn Strode, in Paxtang, and 
finally determined to try to meet monthly at the 
homes of difrerent Friends, or in other suitable 
places to be appointed, on the first Second-day 
evening in each month. F. L. Mulford, 75 N. 16th 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa., was appointed secretary 
to notify any Friends whose names could be 
learned, of the meetings, and urge their meeting 
with us, also to keep a list of Friends. After read- 
ing a chapter in the Bible and entering into 
silence, we were helped by a vocal prayer and 
later words of profit and encouragement from 
the lips of S. E. Nicholson. Following the re- 
ligious meeting, a chapter was read from Eliza- 
beth Braithwaite Emmott’s ‘‘ The Story of Quak- 
erism.” 

‘Lhe effort to get together regularly has been 
the direct outgrowth of meetings held in our 
homes by Elizabeth Lloyd, Mary Thomas, and 
one in the Board of Trade by John Dillingham. 
It is hoped that having this much of a nucleus will 
be an encouragement for Friends travelling tnis 
way to stop and meet with us, as it will be com- 
paratively easy to notify Friends of such a meet- 
ing through the medium of the list we are trying 
to get together. If all seeing this notice would 
send the names of any who have Friendly affilia- 
tions, living within our reach, to the secretary 
it would help us very much indeed. 

F. L. M. 


RELIGIOUS TRIBUTES TO PENN. 
[An Editorial in the Philadelphia Record.] 


One of the most interesting and eminently ap- 
propriate features of the Founders’ Week cele- 
bration occurred last night when representatives 
of sixteen religious bodies made brief addresses 
on “William Penn, Statesman and First Champion 
of Religious Liberty,’ at two Friends’ meeting 


houses, Race Street and Cherry Street. Catholic 
and Protestant, Hebrew and Christian, liberal 
and orthodox, paid tribute to the memory of the 
founder of this city, a man of education and high 
breeding, of wealth and fashion, who devoted his 
life to a religious society that was ridiculed far 
more than the Salvation Army is to-day, and was 
harshly persecuted besides. 

He was a courtier and a pietist, a man of the 
world in its better significance and a preacher of 
the Gospel in its simplest and barest form. He 
was a statesman a century ahead of his time in 
his comprehension of the possibilities of religious 
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liberty and his conception of the meaning of civil 
liberty, and the world has not yet caught up with 
him in his vision of peace among mankind main- 
tained, not by superior military resources, but 
by a policy of unbroken justice and kindliness. 

While Penn established his colony as a refuge 
for persecuted Quakers, his purposes went far 
beyond that; he sought to give, and measurably 
succeeded in giving while the Quakers remained 
in control of the colony, an example of civil so- 
ciety administered on the principles of the Gospel. 
Nothing in this entire week is so suitable a com- 
memoration of the founding of Philadelphia as 
these two meetings to listen to the estimates of 
its founder by Catholic and Quaker, Presbyterian 
and Unitarian, Hebrew and Lutheran; ministers 
of the Mennonites who followed Penn here, of 
the Anglican communion, of the Congregational- 
ists who drove Quakers out of Boston, of the Bap- 
tists who shared the. same fate, of the colored 
churches that have always found their most faith- 
ful friends among the Quakers, of the Universal- 
ists, Lutherans, Reformed Churchmen, Method- 
ists and Disciples. 

The central feature of the belief of the Society 
of Friends was the doctrine of the inward light, 
which is but another name for spiritual religion, 
whose sway is increasingly felt in all Christian 
communions, so that while the society’s numbers 
have always been small, it may justly claim its 
influence to have extended deeply through other 
religious bodies. 


A LIVING CHURCH. 


We have spoken of all these causes of decline, 
because of the lessons we may learn from them 
for to-day. They teach us that no church can 
live upon its past; each generation of Christians 
must have fresh life from God for the needs of 
its own time; neither can we live as a Society 
by simply trying to feed and guard our own spir- 
itual life. Life is for work and action, and will 
not flourish if it is shut up within itself, any more 
than the muscles of our body will remain strong 
unless we use them. 

—Elizabeth B. Emmott in “The Story of Quak- 
erism,” 


I do not know that there is one thing, outside of 
love to God, that is more important to be under- 
stood than that there is a law of equity which 
runs through every department of human life, 
and that you cannot get more than you pay for. 


—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

FALLOWFIELD, PA.—A regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association met at Doe Run 
Meeting-house, Tenth month 4th. The president 
opened the meeting with reading a portion of the 
third chapter of Proverbs. Harry Cline read a 
selection entitled, “At Evening Time It Shall be 
Late.” “Do modern conditions of civilization 
favor the growth of spirituality?” was answered 
by Mabel Kendig, who thinks the conditions of 
to-day have a tendency to crowd out the spiritual 
life. J. W. Fulton and Geo. W. Moore talked in- 
terestingly on the subject. Elizabeth Walton read 
a sketch of the life of Lucretia Mott. “Why do 
men prosper?” another question for discussion, 
was opened by Warren Webster. John Kendig 
read a list of current events. Beautiful thoughts 
were given as sentiments. The meeting adjourned 
to meet at Fallowfield Meeting-house the first 
day of Eleventh month. 

MARION L. SKELTON, Sec’y. 





PHILADELPHIA.—A regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held in the Audi- 
torium at Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, on Sec- 
ond-day evening, Tenth month 12th, 1908. After 
reading the minutes, the secretary presented a 
report from Aurthur Dewees on behalf of the 
Sectional Committee, in which he showed the sev- 
eral lines of work which had been accomplished 
since the committee was appointed. He men- 
tioned, especially, that meetings outside the city 
had been visited, some more than once, religious 
meetings for the young had been held at several 
places in the city on First-day evening, and that 
a light supper had been given on the evening of 
one Monthly Meeting at Race Street, inducing 
an earlier and better attendance. 

After hearing the reports from other commit- 
tees, the regular program for the evening was an- 
nounced by the chairman to be a civic betterment 
conference in reference to education and art. 

Dr. Holmes, the speaker on the educational 
side, said, “‘We are too much fettered by our 
past, believing things ought always to be as they 
have been. We must break away from this, be 
willing to do away with some of the non-essen- 
tials in the school curriculum and train the chil- 
dren to use their senses and their hands, and 
they will come out of the school and college with 
power to become better citizens. 

‘Reduce reading to a decent amount, teach the 
child to know his own world—the world of 
nature—teach him things instead of books. Life 
is the power to adjust; with this training he 
will be able to cope with it.” 

Mr. William L. Price, the second speaker, said, 


“Art is the creative instinct fulfilled; it is the 
spring of life itself and has made man what he 
is.” “Art is bringing the guiding light into 
every day life; instill this into the children and 
they will take care of the rest.” 

“It is only by developing the creative instinct 
that there is obtained any real growth and cul- 
ture.” 

The words of the last speaker, Dr. J. Russell 
Smith, fitted admirably with the ideas of the two 
who preceded him. His opinion was that if you 
will show a child how to play games requiring 
exercise and skill, he will unconsciously acquire 
the training of hands and brain alluded to by 
other speakers. 

“City life is not conducive to the best develop- 
ment because there is not sufficient space in which 
to play. “The child without a playground is the 
father of the man without a job.’ ”’ 

After a few moments’ silence the meeting ad- 
journed. EDNA V. THOMAS, Sec’y. 


BOOKS AND READING. 

Among the books that we may be glad to place 
with our Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of Verses” 
is “The Book of the Little Past” by Josephine 
Preston Peabody (Houghton, Mifflin Co., price, 
$1.50). 

This is a collection of charming poems of child- 
life, some of which are published for the first 
time. Others are reprinted from the author’s 
“The Singing Leaves,” published in 1903, and 
some have appeared in Harper’s Monthly Maga- 
zine from time to time. 

The book is illustrated in color by Elizabeth 
Shippen Greene. 

The “Leaven of Love,” by Clara Louise Burn- 
ham (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., price, $1.50). 

For a romance that abounds in interesting sit- 
uations from beginning to end; that is full of 
bright, humorous conversation; that through a 
most delightful heroine teaches a_ persistently 
cheerful adjustment to everyday trials and per- 
plexities, the “Leaven of Love” is to be recom- 
mended. 

Although the scene is laid at a large and popu- 
lar winter resort in Southern California, the char- 
acters are mostly New England people who have 
happened there for various and interesting rea- 
sons. 

“Together,” by Robert Herrick (MacMillan & 
Co., price, $1.50), is a story that begins with the 
wedding ceremony and takes the reader through 
ten married years of its two principal characters. 

Many of the modern problems that have to be 
faced in different conditions of social and family 
life are brought out in an interesting way. 
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BIRTHS. 


BIDDLE.—At Riverton, N. J., Ninth month 18th, 1908, 
to Chzrles Miller Biddle, Jr., and Anna H. Lippincott Bid- 
dle, a daughter, who is named Anna Lippincott Biddle. 

CONROW.—At Moorestown, N. J., Ninth month 29th, 
1908, to Herman and Emma Hutchinson, Conrow, a son, 
who is named Herman Conrow, Junior. 

EASTBURN.—At Hockessin, Delaware, Ninth month 
23rd, 1908, to Oscar L. and Louise Jerrell Eastburn, a 
daughter, who is named Ruth Harper Eastburn. 

HARRIS.—At Swarthmore, Pa., to Edson S. and Caro- 
line Farren (Comly) Harris, on Ninth month 17th, 1908, 
a daughter, who is named Marion Comly Harris. 


MARRIAGES. 


JEFFERIS—PUSEY. On Ninth month 30th, under the 
care of Friends, at the home of the bride, J. Walter Jeff- 
eris, of Kennett Square, and Elizabeth W. Pusey, of Avon- 
dale, Pa. 

HEALD—REEDER. At the home of the bride’s 
mother, in Newtown, Pa., on Tenth month 3d, 1908, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Taylor Heald, of Philadelphia, and 
Mary Reeder. 

PALMER—WILLIAMS. At Solebury Friends’ Meeting, 
Pa., on Third-day, Tenth month 6th, 1908, Mark Palmer, 
of Newtown, Pa., to Agnes Blackfan, daughter of John S. 
and the late Rachel Magill Williams. 


DEATHS. 


BALDWIN.—At Romansville, in West Bradford Town- 
ship, Chester Co., Pa., on Ninth month 20th, 1908, John 
R. Baldwin, aged 84 years and 8 days. 

BAKER.—On Sixth-day, Ninth month 4th, 1908, at the 
residence of Elisha Gifford, Valley Falls, N. Y., Julia A. 
Baker, formerly of Easton, N. Y., in the 59th year of her 
age. A member of Easton Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

BLAKER.—In Chicago, Ninth month 30th, 1908, Susan 
Comly Blaker, wife of Isaac B. Blaker, both formerly of 
Bucks County, Pa. 

EASTBURN.—Near London Grove, Pa., on Second-day, 
Ninth month 21st, 1908, Edgar Eastburn, in his 62d year. 

HERITAGE.—On Ninth month 27th, 1908, at the home 
of her brother, Benjamin Heritage, in Mickleton, N. J., 
Elizabeth A. Heritage, aged nearly 68 years; a valued 
member and overseer of Woodbury Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. She was the daughter of the late Jonathan and 
Esther Heritage, and tenderly cared for her mother 
through years of affliction. 

She was not strong in health, yet so hopeful, so hospita- 
able, so thoughtful of others, she leaves many friends, be- 
sides her four brothers, to cherish her memory and dwell 
under the influence of her life. 

Her funeral was held on the 30th, from Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, at Mickleton, N. J., where Joseph B. Livezey, 
Rachel M. Lippincott and others bore testimony to her 
worth. 

HIBBERD.—Suddenly, at her home in West Chester, 
Pa., the 21st of Ninth month, 1908, Mary Hibberd, daugh- 
ter of the late Samuel and Lydia Reece Hibberd, of Mid- 
dletown, Delaware Co., Pa., in her 70th year. A member 
of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. A good wo- 
man—the memory of whose upright, useful life will ever 
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remain in the hearts of those who knew and loved her. 
Her peaceful, happy countenance gave evidence that she 
had finished the work allotted as her portion and had 
entered into a joyous reunion with those who had gone 
before. 


HICKS.—At her residence, near Clinton Corners, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., Ninth month 28th, 1908, Anna E. 
Young, wife of Walter D. Hicks, aged 66 years. A con- 
sistent member of Creek Executive Meeting. 

JACOBS.—At her home in Hamorton, Pa., Sarah T., 
widow of Samuel Jacobs, in the 98th year of her age. She 
was a daughter of the late John and Ann Bucher Taylor, 
of Kennett Square, Pa. 

She was reared and educated in the village, and in 1843 
married Samuel Jacobs, of that place. She was the mother 
of one son, Richard T. Jacobs, and one daughter, Annie R. 
Jacobs, both of whom survive. Her husband died in 1890. 

Throughout her long life she retained her vigor and in- 
tellectual freshness. Her clear memory, good eyesight and 
keen hearing were subjects of wonder to all who knew her, 
and she enjoyed perfect health until a year ago. She 
was much beloved for her frankness of demeanor, her 
equanimity of temper, and genuine character. Her name 
has become conspicuous as the model of “Sally Fairthorn” 
in the famous romance of her uncle, Bayard Taylor, the 
“Story of Kennett.” 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


One of our new subscribers writes as follows, from 
Fargo, N. Dak.: “Although I am not a Friend, the faith 
is in the blood to the extent of making me like to read the 
Intelligencer. My grandparents on both _sides were 
Friends.” 





William Edward Cadbury has been appointed as central 
Secretary to Friends’ Institute in Philadelphia. It is 
understood that his headquarters will be at the Institute; 
that he will give his time to developing more perfectly 
the activities that belong to Friends’ Institute, and indi- 
vidually will be of assistance wherever possible to the or- 
ganized interests of the Society of Friends. 

—The Friend (Phila.) 





Pleace correct a mistake in last supplement. It was not 
“hats” but husk mats that the boys made in the industrial 
school for colored children at Sandy Spring, Maryland. 
Perhaps it might interest some to know that a graduate 
of Tuskegee and his wife now have charge of this school, 
and from our small acorn a good sized oak has, apparently, 
sprung into existence this year. 


Ednor, Md. Mary BENTLEY THOMAS. 





E. M. W. writes concerning Whitewater Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held at Westfield, Indiana: “The few Friends who 
had been appointed to attend the Quarterly Meeting at 
Westfield, on Ninth month 5th, felt it a sacrifice to be 
compelled to attend another meeting after such a long 
series of inspiring ones provided by Indiana Yearly Meeting 
and the Conference, but we returned with gratitude in our 
hearts that we had found the way open to go. In this 
case the inspiration of the occasion certainly must have 
come from the little meeting visited rather than from the 
visitors, who felt themselves very small and unimportant. 
Nevertheless all of them were able to respond to the call 
when there was need of the short message from personal 
experience.” 


_ 
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Western Quarterly Meeting occurs at London Grove 
on the 20th. The Philanthropic Committee has arranged 
an afternoon meeting to be addressed by Henry W. Wil- 
bur, of Swarthmore, who will speak on “Penn’s Time and 
Our Time,” and ‘Caleb E. Burchenal, of Wilmington, 
Chairman of the Local Option Campaign Committee for 
New Castle Co., who will speak on “Local Option, a Popu- 
lar Right, a Moral Necessity.” Friends coming from a 
distance by train or trolley will be met by carriages at 
Avondale at 9.15 a. m. 


Arrangements are being made for the celebration of 


ford College, on the 16th and 17th of Tenth month. About 
sixty of the most prominent colleges of the East expect 
to be represented, usually by the President. 

—The Friend (Phila.) 


Girard Avenue Loyal Temperance Legion will meet in 
the meeting house, Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 


Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, the 17th, at 3 o’clock. All | 


children and young people in the neighborhood are cordial- 
ly invited. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
There have been many changes in the Faculty this 
year. Dr. Robert C. Brooks has gone to the University 
of Cincinnati. 


of absence for the year.- Miss Frances M. Dadmun has 


retired from teaching. Josephine H. Batchelder, Instruc- | 


tor in English, has returned to Wellesley College. Wil- 
liam Cooper Walker, Instructor in Engineering, and Har- 
old Higgins, Instructor in Chemistry, have gone into busi- 
ness. Jane Allen and Mary North, Readers in English, 
will take up their University studies. Elizabeth Hall, as- 
sistant in Biology, will spend the year at home. Abby 
Mary Hall was, soon after the close of college for the 


CONFERENCE INTELLIGENCERS 
AT SPECIAL RATES. 

We have on hand an extra supply | 
of the following issues of Friends’ In- | 
telligencer and Supplement: Ninth | 
month 12th, containing Report of | 
Committee for Advancement of Friends’! 4 
Principles; Ninth month 19th, contain- | 
ing the papers on First-day School 
Teacher Training; Ninth month 26th, 
containing Charles Swain Thomas’ | 
paper on “The Teaching of Morals in 
the Schools;” Tenth month 3rd, con- | 
taining various reports of Philan- 
thropic Work; Tenth month 10th and | 
the current issue, containing Jesse H. | 
Holmes’ paper on “Present Day Bible | 
Study” and the report of the Religious 
Meeting during Founders’ Week. We 
will send these singly to any address | 
for two cents, or four copies to one 
address for five cents. 

Orders may still be sent for bound 
volumes of the proceedings at 50 cents 
each. These will not be ready for de- 
livery before the first of Twelfth | 
month. The ten Conference numbers 
will still be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of 30 cents. 
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summer, married to Chester Roberts, Superintendent of 
the College Building and Grounds, and resigned her po- 
sition as Instructor in Latin and assistant to the Dean. 


The new teachers are as follows: Dr. George F. Bless- 


| ing, Professor of Chemical Engineering, will have charge 


of Civil and Mechanical Engineering; Mr. S. S. 
Garrett, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering; C. 
Marshall Taylor, resumes his position of Instructor of 
Chemistry; Clara Price Newport has charge of work in 
Latin; Annie Ross, A. B., Swarthmore, ’03, and Ph. M., 


| Chicago, ’04, Instructor in French and German; Louis N. 


| Robinson, 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of Haver- | 


Swarthmore, ’05, Instructor in Economics; 
Edith H. Moore, A. B., Wellesley, 1900, Instructor in the 
History of Art and Director of the Studio; Esther Ever- 


| ett Lape, Wellesley, ’05, Instructor in English; Elizabeth 


Fisher Read, Smith, 96, and A. M., Columbia University, 


Reader in English; R. Linden Hill, Swarthmore, ’08, as- 
| sistant in 


Chemistry. Undergraduate assistants are: 
Thomas Jay Sproul, Chemistry; Edwin Carleton Mac- 
Dowell, Zoology; Henry Lawrence Beecher, Engineering; 
also, Dr. J. Russell Smith, Mr. F. D. Watson and Mr. 
Scott Nearing, of the Wharton School of Finance, will 


| each present courses in Economics. 


In order to encourage debating at Swarthmore, fifty 
dollars has been given to be divided into three prizes of 
twenty-five, fifteen and ten dollars for first, second and 
third places in an Extemporaneous Debating Contest. 

A new course in Spanish, of which Miss Annie Ross, 
A. B., Swarthmore, ’03, has charge, has been added to 
the college courses. 

Of last year’s graduating class, four are teaching— 
Noaman Swayne, at Locust Valley Friends’ School; Her- 
man Pritchard, at Bound Brook, N. J., High School; 
Simeon Jester, at Brooklyn Friends’ School; Helen 
Baker, at Kennett Square High School. 

Henry F. Price, ’06, ‘is teaching mathematics and 
science in Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon; Wil- 


The Intelligencer rate to new sub- 
scribers is $1.50 the first year. Be- 
ginning with the first issue in 
Eleventh month, those who subscribe 
before the end of 1908 will receive the 
paper from the time their order 
reaches us to the end of 1909 for $1.50. 
Club senders are asked to make note 
of this offer. 


is more 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 
10TH MONTH 17TH (7TH-DAY). 


—Concord First-day School Union, 
at Concord, Pa., at 9.45 a. m. andl p. 
m., closing at 2.45. Report of First- 
day School Work at Winona Lake in the 
morning. Subject for afternoon: ‘‘To 
what extent should we make an effort 
to bring into the First-day schools those 
who are not connected with Friends?’’ 

—Abington First-day School Union at 
Horsham, at 10.30 a.m. and 2 p. m. 
Jane P. Rushmore and Jesse H. Holmes 
expect to attend and take part in the 
exercises, especially illustrating class 
work in the series of lessons ‘‘The Bible 

, as Literature.’’ 
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liam Wilbur, ’08, is with the National Carbon Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; John S. Clement, ’08, last year’s correspondent 


for the Intelligencer, is with the Hess-Bright Ball Bear- | 
is with the Boyd | 


ing Company; Clifford Vernon 
Manufacturing Co.; William MacDonough, ’07, is with 
Dow & Smith, New York City. The college presents a 
very interesting and entertaining lecture course this year. 
The numbers consist of a piano recital by Manning, and 
lectures by Waters, pulpit orator, Governor Johnson of 
Minnesota, Professor Powys of England, Miss Wales, on 
Songs of Ireland, Leon H. Vincent, litterateur, and Frank 
Chapman on birds (illustrated). 

Athletics here are in a very flourishing state. 
of class base-ball games has just been completed, a tennis 
tournament is in progress and class foot-ball games will 
begin this week. After that lacrosse practice will start 
and fall track work begin in earnest. At a recent meeting 
of the Athletic Association the sentiment of the majority 
was for having Intercollegiate base-ball next spring. 
Though the absence of Intercollegiate foot-ball weighs 
heavily on each student’s heart, each one is showing the 
true college spirit, is proving that it is possible to do 
without the much-desired game, and in so doing, is in- 
creasing the chance of having it again next fall. 

Ws in d., "20 
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—Girard Avenue Loyal Temperance 
Legion in the meeting house, 17th & Gi- 
rard Ave., Phila., at 3 p. m. 


10TH MONTH 18TH (1ST-DAY). 
—Woodlawn, Va., Young Friends’ 


Association, at home of Courtland Lu- 
kens. 


—Meeting of Friends’ at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of E. Komori, 
No. 3 Bank St., at 11 a. m. 


— Norristown Friends’ Association, at 
the meeting-house, Swede and Jacoby 
Sts., at 3 p. m ‘‘The Ideal Friends’ 
Association’’ will be discussed. 


—Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting in the Meeting House 
at Concord, Pa., at 2.30 p.m. Subject | 
‘Local Option.’’ 


—Cornwall, N. Y., Friends’ Associa- | 
tion, at the Seaman Homestead. 


—Junior Conference, Girard Ave., | 
Phila., at945a.m. ‘‘The Anti-Saloon 
League & Non-Partisan Temperance.’’ | 


10TH MONTH 19TH (2ND-DAY). 

—Easton and Granville Half-Yearly 
Meeting, Easton, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 
Meeting of Ministry and Counsel] Sev- 
enth-day before at 3 p. m. 


—The Visiting Committee of Salem 


Quarterly Meeting will attend an ap- The Rayo adds _ cheeriness 
pointed Meeting at Elmer, N.J., at 3 Lamp to the long 
p. m. he winter evenings. Steady, 

10TH MONTH 20TH (3RD-DAY). brilliant light to read, sew or knit by. Made of 


— Western Quarterly Meeting at 
London Grove, Pa., at10a.m. Minis- 
ters and Elders day before at 11 a. m. 

10TH MONTH 21ST (4TH-DAY). 

—Southern Half Yearly Meeting at 
Camden, Del., at 10 a.m. Ministers 
and Elders same day at 9 a. m. 


A series | 
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GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


Penn Day was observed at George School by a special 
reading being given in the Assembly on First-day morn- 
ing by Corinne Hibberd. She told of the early life, habits 
and religion of William Penn in connection with the found- 
ing of Philadelphia. 

On Tenth month 3rd there was a special meeting of 
the Young Friends’ Christian Association of George 
School. The subject of “Personality expressed in a Re- 
ligious Life,’ was fully discussed by Robert Pyle, of 


| West Grove, Pa., and interesting definitions and discus- 


sions were made by the members of the Association. 

All the George School girls, both new and old, are now 
interested in the games of hockey and tennis, which prove 
to be so fascinating that all are sure of getting plenty 
of outdoor exercise for some time to come. 

The boys have been having some interesting games in 


| lacrosse, which proves that this bids fair to be the favorite 
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ROTO OO: 
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brass, nickel plated, latest improved central draft 
burner. Every lamp warranted. If your dealer can- 
not supply Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp 
write our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


outdoor sport. Of all the class games played so far, the 


Seniors have held the championship. 

George School has had the reputation of being one of 
the prettiest spots in this part of the country, but at 
no time is it so pretty as in the Autumn, when the leaves 
change their colors and turn the luxuriant forests into a 
mass of tinted hues. 


E. D. S. 








Turn 
fhe Wick 


as high as you can—there’s no 
danger—as low as you please 
—there’s no smell. ‘That's 
because the smokeless device 
prevents smoke or smell— 
that means a steady flow of 
glowing heat for every ounce 


of fuel burned in a 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


LIT, 


ihe 


You can carry it about and care for it just as easily as a lamp. 
Brass oil font holds 4 quarts burning 9 hours. Handsomely fin- 
ished in japan and nickel. Every heater warranted. 


(Incorporated) 
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—Monthly Meeting of Friends of 

Phila., at 15th and Race Streets, at 7.30 
. m. 

7 10TH MONTH 22ND (5TH-DAY). 
—Caln Quarterly Meeting, at Chris- 

tiana, Pa., atll a.m. Ministers and 

Elders same day at 10 a. m. 


—Monthly Meeting of Friends, Fourth 
and Green Sts., Phila., at 7.30 p. m. 


—Meeting at Haverford, Pa., attend- 
ed by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to Visit the Smaller Bran- 
ches. 

10TH MONTH 24TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Western First-day School Union at 
Kennett Square, Pa., at 10 a.m. Bird T. 
Baldwin will speak on ‘‘Principles and 
Methods for the Guidance of F. D. S. 
Teachers,’’ Eva Richards will give me- 
thod of conducting primary class. 


—Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at 
Flushing, N. Y., 10.30a.m. Meeting 
of Ministry and Counsel the day before 
t 2.30 p. m. 


—Haddonfield First-day School Union 
at Westfield Meeting House (Cinnamin- 
son, N. J.) at10.30a.m. Subject for 
discussion ‘‘Is it practical for Friends 
as a religious body to join with other 
denominations in their Sunday School 
Work.”’ Carriages will meet the 9.45 
train from Phila., at Riverton, N. J. 


10TH MONTH 25TH (iST-DAY). 

—Meeting at Reading, Pa., 1l a.m. 
attended by Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee to Visit the Small- 
er Branches. 


—London Grove Friends’ Association 
meets at London Grove Meeting House 
at2.30P. M. Program: Penn as a Re- 
ligous and Political Prophet, by Joseph 
S. Walton of George School; Reading 
from Penn’s ‘‘Fruits of Solitude’’ by 
Mary R. Hicks. 

10TH MONTH 26TH (2ND-DAY). 

—Baltimore Yearly Meeting at Balti- 
more, Md., at 10a.m. Ministers and 
Elders the Seventh-day before at 11 a. 
m. and 3 p. m. 

10TH MONTH 29TH (5TH-DAY). 

—Purchase Quarterly Meeting, at 
Chappaqua, N. Y., at ll a. m. Meeting 
for Ministry and Counsel the day before 
at 2.30 p. m. 


10TH MONTH 31ST (7TH-DAY). 

—Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting at 
15th and Race Sts., at 1p. m. Ministers 
and Elders the day before at 3 p. m. 


—Concord Quarterly Meeting at Dar- 
by, Pa., at10a.m. Ministers and El- 
ders the Second-day before at 2 p. m. 


11TH MONTH 14TH (7TH-DAY). 
—Conference of Friends Associations 
at Langhorne, Pa. in the Meeting House, 
Topic for morning session at 10a. m. 


“Essential qualifications for service,’’ 
opened by Anne J. Darlington of Me- 
dia. Afternoon session 2p.m. Topic 
‘‘Possible lines of work for Friends’ 
Associations,’’ Introduced by Edith 
Gibbs of Columbus, N. J. 















THE TWO HAGUE CONFERENCES. 
BY DR. WM. I. HULL. 


This work, the result of unusual op- 
portunities for careful observation and 
study, is just from the press of Ginn & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


The author, as is well known to Jn- 
telligencer readers, is Professor of His- 
tory at Swarthmore College, and spent 
last year abroad in study. Six months 
of this time, he was at The Hague, in- 
cluding the entire period of the holding 
of the Second Conference, the plenary 
sessions of which he attended and care- 
fully studied. 


The work, areview of which will 
appear later in the Intelligencer, is of 
much value to those interested in the 
important subject of International Ar- 
bitration, and can now be obtained at 
the Book Department of Strawbridge 
and Clothier, Eighth and Market Sts., 
Phila., Pa. 












































Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
1908 


Lodging Accomodations at Park Ave. 
Meeting House, Baltimore. 












Friends desiring to avail themselves of the 
accomodations provided at Park Avenue Meeting 
House, are informed that the rooms will be ready 
for occupancy on Sixth-day, the 23rd of Tenth 
month for those who have early engagements. 


For those who cannot be accomodated at the 
Meeting House, or who may prefer to lodge else- 
where, board or lodging can be obtained in the 
neighborhood at a moderate cost. The Committee 
is prepared to furnish the names of those who of- 
fer such accommodations. 


In compliance with the arrangements made in 
1901, Friends who desire lodging accommodations 
in Park Avenue Meeting House are requested to 
make known their wish to the local Committee, 
appointed in each Monthly Meeting. who will 
forward the names to the preper persons in Balti- 
more. The Committee on Entertainment at Park 
Avenue can receive applications only through the 
Monthly Meeting’s Committee. 

This arrangement, securing as it does an equit- 
able apportionment to each Monthly Meeting, has 
been found to give general satisfaction, and it is 
desired that Friends will conform as fully as 
possible to the instructions that have been for- 
warded. 







































JOS. J. JANNEY, Acting Chairman, 
614 Reservoir St. 
BERTHA JANNEY, Secretary. 
Baltimore Md. 


RAILROAD RATES 


Tenth Month Twelfth, 1908. 


The Committee having charge of the arrange- 
ments for the transportation of persons attending 
the Yearly Meeting heretofore, and who have 
been able during the past sixty years to offer 
transportation at a reduced rate, have now to 
state, that owing to that attitude assumed by the 
Trunk Line Association towards the travelling 
public, we are notina position to effect any ar- 
rangement this year for the reduction of Railroad 
fares. The arrangement proposed now is so un- 
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satisfactory and attended with so many complica- 
tions and so much red tape, we have informed the 
representatives of the Association that we cannot 
enter into it. 

We would advise Friends’ coming to Yearly 
Meeting to confer with the local ticket agents of 
the several roads heretofore patronized and they 
willin many cases be able to get ten days return 
tickets at a reduced fare or tickets for a shorter 
time in some cases. Many of our members have 
the “One thousand Mile” Tickets, which may be 
used for families in several persons. 


We would suggest that they patronize the 
trolley lines, where they are available, as between 
Washington and some other points and Baltimore 


EDWD. STABLER, JR. Chairman. 
P. O. Box 254, Baltimore. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigle; 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, P» 


In writing of the hereditary effects 
of alcohol in McClure’s Dr. Henry 
Smith Williams says: 

“In examining into the history of 
2,554 idiotic, epileptic, hysterical, or 
weak-minded children in the institu- 
tion at Bicetre, France, Bourneville 
found that over 41 per cent. had alco- 
holic parents. 


Women’s Top Coats 


In greater demand than ever 
this year. Perhaps that’s the rea- 
son they have blossomed out into 
such unusualiy smart, attractive 
styles. 


We have never shown such 
variety, nor such distinguished 
models—and that’s saying a good 
deal when you remember that this 
is Philadelphia’s leading Store 
for Women’s Coats, and that 
every year we have hundreds of 
styles in each kind of Coat. Top 
Coats—$10.50 to $60.00. 


Decidedly out of the ordinary 
in Top Coats are those of the fine 
imported cheviots and tweeds: 


At$1050—Of fancy brown 


striped suitings, seven-eighths 
length, body and sleeves lined. 
Semi-fitted back and front. 


At $15.00—Of fancy striped suit- 
ings, in gray, olive and brown; 
body and sleeves satin-lined. Back 
is nearly close-fitting, with broad 
strap down centre; loose front, 
buttons showing through. 


At$1200—Of blue cheviot. 
Semi-fitted back and front; collar 
buttons high at neck and turns 
over. 


At$25.00—Of brown or gray 
tweeds, almost full-length, sleeves 
satin lined. Loose and full back 
and front; large raglan sleeve ef- 
fect. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


GEORGE FOSTER WHITE, 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 


W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at 


where this Company is named as Executor. 
Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


INVESTMENTS 


$600. MORTGAGES at 1% 


on small houses near best car-service in 
the City. These are very desirable in- 
vestments and must be applied for at 
once, to 


HENRY 6. ASH, 


1501 ALASKA — 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


FOR SALE. 


6% Real Estate Mortgages. 
7% Improvement District Bonds. 
For sale in sums to suit. 


Write for particulars. 


Edgar Lea Cowgill, 
Bellingham, Wash. 


MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative Investment Securities. 


131 S. FOURTH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Correspondence and 
personal consultation invited. 


87 acres at Goshen Station on L.0O.4&S.R.R 
Fulton Township, Lancaster County, Pa. Frame 
Dwelling, 7 rooms, Frame Barn with Wagon 
House and Cribs attached, Stabling for 16 head of 
stock. The land is productive and easily worked, 
about 12 acres in meadow. Spring and running 
stream, small orchard in bearing. Part of money 
can remain in property on mortgage. Price and 
further particulars furnished on request. 


THOMAS B. BROWN, West Chester, Pa. 


Death takes a hand in every 
partnership. 

How much of the success of 
your firm depends upon your 
life or that of your partners? 

Whatever it is you should 
provide an equivalent for it by 
securing insurance in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


Josern T. BunTING, Second Vice-President. 
MoRGAN BunNTING, Secretary 
LEWIS LAWRENCE SMITH, Solicitor 


perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 


Broad and Chestnut Streets 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 

Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 

tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 

Entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


THE CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPAN Y 


is qualified to act as Executor or trustee — does the work mor 
thoroughly, and with greater safety than any individua 





e satisfactorily, 
1 care. 


Capital $250,000.00 


Wm. H. Gibbons 
Vice-President 


J. Everton Ramsey 


Wm. P. Sh 
President arpiens 


Trust | Officer 


K. Stubbs 
vi ice- Pres. and Treas. 
‘ 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL | 


Manufacturing Optician 


FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-Law, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
“Also Member of Montgomery onw Bar. 


JOSEPH = FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


‘Stenographer 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 
S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 





GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 








The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the en 
Surplus belonging to Insurance Account, . 
Assets of the Company, . ° ° ° e e 


$ 5-07. 449.73 
7,595,533 56 
75,429,478.34 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


OFFICERS. DIRECTORS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, Robert M. Janney, 
T. Wistar Brown, Marriott C. Morris, 
Richard Wood, Frank H. Taylor, 
Charles Hartshorne, J. B. Townsend, Jr., 
Asa S. Wing, John B. Morgan, 
James V. Watson, F. H. Strawbridge, 
William Longstreth, Joseph Ashbrook, 
John Thompson Emlen, 


President 

T. Wistar Brown, ...-------:0-+-e+--seeeee Vice-President 
Joseph Ashbrook,.-... Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
. Roberts Foulke, «+--+... ..-ncscseseeeeeeeee Trust Officer 

i bi oe Actuary 
~Aasiotaat’ Tout Officer 

-soseeeeees TPOMSUTET 

Secretary 

..Superintendent of Agencies 


Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $3 and Upwards 


J. Thomas Moore, ... 





